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A SERIES OF MORAL TALES. 





NUMBER I. 


THE FASHIONIST. 


“Thou hast the tokens of a noble mind; 
“ But the world wins thee "'—— 


Tre gray mists of evening were slowly gathering 
in the horizon, and beginning to cast their dusky 
shadows on surrounding objects, when a post-coach, 
filled with passengers, entered the suburbs of a gay 
and busy city in one of our southern states. The 
driver cracked his whip, as he left the lonely track 
behind him, and approached the “ haunts of men,” 
and with one of his professional whistles, set his 
horses on a brisker pace, and the wheels were soon 
heard rattling over the noisy pavements. The motley 





group within, appeared to feel, for a few moments, | 


” 


the mfluence of the ‘ witching hour,” and sat in 


thoughtful silence 
* Few watch the fading gieam of dav 
* But muse on hopes as quickly flown, 
“Tint after tint thes died away, 
~ Till all at last were gone.’ 
But romantic or sentimental musings, if they enter 
at all, are generally destined to have short continu- 


ance with the passengers of a public stage ; and the) 


reflections of our travellers, whatever might have 
been their nature, were quickly interrupted—the 
horses suddenly stopped—the rumbling of the wheels 
instantaneously ceased, and the huin of voices, and 
sound of laughter, were heard in its stead. The 
whole party alighted at a large hotel, whither the 
driver had conducted them ; for they were all stran- 
gers, travellers, or adventurers—and from the va- 
riety of manner, voice, and dialect, in which they 
gave their different orders concerning their bag- 
gage, rooms, and supper, a spectator might have 
thought that almost every nation had a representa- 
tive among them. 

* Oui est le maitre de Vhotel?” said an impatient 
Frenchman, without seeing any one who could an- 
swer his question. 

“I guess,”’ replied a Yankee, “it will be hard to 
find him among so many people.” 

* Mist ricorde !”’ exclaimed his companion, “ what 
a country is this, where fouf /e monde are gentlemen 
~The Americans sont tous des hommes de qualité, 
nalgré their occupations. 

“ Tant mieur —’’ rejoined the Yankee, with a 
smile of undisturbed good nature. 

““No;”’ said the Frenchman, shrugging up his 
shoulders, and turning pettishly away, “ you mean 
fant pis.” 

While this dialogue was passing, a proud Spaniard 
paced the room in haughty and contemptuous si- 
lence; only pausing occasionally to cast a super- 
ilious and disdainful glance on two mirth-loving 
irishmen, who were already solacing themselves 


alter their journey with a bowl of their favourite) 


whiskey punch. 

But among this heterogenous collection, there was 
yet one other, who wore an evident superiority over 
all the rest. Jt would be difficult to describe the 


| minutia of his appearance, but the tout ensemble was Stanley presented his letter—which, as soon as 


extremely prepossessing. His dress was that of a, the Colonel had read, he welcomed him with the 
| gentleman—without ostentation, though a little in-| greatest cordiality ; and commenced a conversation 
H clining to the extreme of fashion. His manners with so much freedom, animation, and intelligence 
| were polite and dignified, and he appeared grave | that his companion was charmed and captivated 
|beyond his years. He spoke little—gave few or- and, possessing all the materials within his own mind 
\| ders ; but those few with a firmness and decision, for polished and elevated life, he soon found him 
| that enforced instant attention, A stranger might) self perfectly at his ease. The evening passed ra 
l\have been doubtful whether he were English or, pidly away, and Stanley rose to take leave with re 
|American; so exactly in him were the characteris-| luctance : but the Colonel, who, though he woulu 
|ties of the two nations blended. There wassome | make no sacrifices to society in general, really en 
| thing foreign in his air and voice, which gave him joyed the company of the literary and refined, in- 
| the seeming advantage of having crossed the Atlan- stantly put his vefo on his departure, and entreated 
| tic ; and he had a slight English accent, joined to a) him not to mortify him by refusing to make his house 
| correct and elegant American pronunciation. | his home, as long as he should remain in the place 
! Such was Charles Stanley, the hero of this simple | Aman 
tale. He was then a young adventurer, an Ame-) of the world—accom lished and elegant in his man 
| rican by birth, a lawyer by profession, and led by) ners, but of an eccentric disposition. He chose t 
ambition from his native state. live alone—and acted pertectly independent of the 
“Do you know Colonel Mansfield?” said he to} opinions o1 others. He took a fancy to Stanley, 
‘the landlord, who had just entered the apartment. | and Stanley was delighted with him 
‘*: To be sure, sir,” replied the obsequious servant) days passed without seeing Laura, nor had she even 
j of the public, (in whose opinion the stranger was) been mentioned by the Colonel—tull one morning, 
instantly raised, by the mention of so distinguished | after breakfast, be said to his companion, without 
a name,) ‘‘every body here knows Colonel Mans- | any pretace— 
field, though he himself knows nobody unless he, “ Mr. Stanley, my sister gives a party this even 
(choose; but that gives no offence. He is, im fact,, ing, and requests the honour of your company- 
the great man of the town—lives in the largest house, allow me the pleasure of introducing you to her.” 
—keeps the most servants, and has the most money. Stanley bowed, and accepted the mvitation with 
A visit from him is considered as a peculiar honour ;) his native grace. His curiosity was strongly ex 
and a bow ora smile, is remembered at least for a) cited to see Miss Mansfield, and he waited impa 
week. He has a sister, too, who, beside being a trentiy tor the appomted hour: it came at length 
beauty, reads Latin and Greek, speaks French and! and a short walk conducted the two triends to the 
Italian, and plays on the piano. Perhaps it is Miss) house of Laura’s father. A graceful and elegant 
Laura you would inquire about.” 
Stanley knit his brows, and gave no encourage-| guests; and the young lawyer was struck with the 
ment to the communicative landlord to continue the, beauty to which, for once, report had not done jus 
conversation; for he was too proud to jest on such) ce. 
a subject with a tavern-keeper. But he had, in) ‘ You have been very remiss, brother,” said she 
truth, heard the fame of Laura Mansfield, and knew) to the Colonel, “in not sooner introducing you 
it was the fashion to admire her—ane with all his, friend.” 
good qualities, fine talents, and real greatness of * Perhaps you will find it soon enough now, Lau 
jmind, he was still a fashionist. ra,” replied he, with a significant smile. 
| He had brought a letter to the Colonel, and hav- | 
ing obtained a direction to the house, ieft his fellow the admiring gaze of the stranger, to speak to othe: 
travellers to enjoy the comforts of a tavern, and yisiters who were fast making their appearance 
easily found his way alone through the lighted Laura Mansfield was beautiful and accomplished 
streets. Reflections, of various kinds, occupied his | and the leading star of fashion, and Stanley entered 
rind as he passed along through the busy multi-| the lists with the competitors for her favour. She 
jtude, and luoked in vain for one familiar face among /was a wit; and had, in fact, more mind than heart 
the crowd. Strangers crossed his path, and stran-|| He bad a heart, though it was warped by pride ; o1 
gers met, and passed him on his way, but no voice he might have been happier. He was formed by 
accosted him in words of friendship or recognition, | nature for social and domestic life ; but he sacrificed 
jand for the first time in his life, he experienced the | happiness to ambition—gave the reality for adream 
|desolating feeling of being completely alone in the | —the substance forashadow. Yet there were mo- 
midst of a living and breathing world. | ments, even amidst the blaze of Laura’s beauty and 
Thoughts of this nature were, however, soon ar-|| the brilliant sallies of her wit, when the image oi 
rested by the sight of a house which answered the | Emily Howard would rise to his imagination, and 
description of Colonel Mansfield’s, and on stopping|! the consciousness of her disinterested and devoted 
| before it, he read his name on the door-plate. The | attachment, would gain a momentary triumph ove: 
bell instantly sounded to his hand, and rung peal) the fascinations of the southern belle. 
after peal, for several moments, while the echo re-| Emily Howard was neither beautiful, elegant 
verberated through the spacious hall; and before it | nor accomplished ; but she had good sense, an arnia 
| slept again in silence, the door was opened, and he} ble disposition, and a discriminating mmd. A strange 
was ushered intoa large and elegant parlour. | fatality had led her to the same place where Charles 
| A gentleman rose at his entrance, and with the | Stanley was studying his profession. They became 
‘most graceful manner invited him to be seated ‘acquainted accidentally, and a similarity of sent 


Mansfield was, in one word, a gentleman 


But several 


| girl rose, at the opening of the door, to receive het 


The young lady said no more—but turned from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
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ment and disposition, drew them often together. 
She sought his society in the innocence and purity 
of her heart, and without a thought beyond the te:n- 
porary pleasure it afforded her. His cultivated 
mind, together with the originality of his ideas, pos- 
sessed acharm for her vivid imagination ; and it was 
alike her error and misfortune, to be the child of 
fancy. 

Stanley never thought of loving Emily—nor did 
she even dream of loving him; but a woman’s heart 
is gone, before she is aware that it is in danger— 
and thus it was with Emily. She awoke from her 
dream of security, only to feel that she had slum 

bered too long The mortifying secret was locked 
in her own bosom, with all the pride of a heart that 
shrunk from being won, unsought; yet her feelings 
were shown unconsciously in a thousand ways; and 
of this Stanley needed not words to tell him. 

* Miss Howard,” said he, one day, “I am going 
to quit New-York, and to try my fortune at the 
south.” 

“ But you will return next summer,” said she, 
with a voice and manner as indifferent as she could 
assume. 

“It is possible,” he replied, with an air of real) 
nonchalance, “1 may return next summer, or I may 
be absent two or three years; it is all uncertain.” 

This answer laid the axe to the root of every 
hope that Emily had secretly cherished against her 
better reason; and her proud spirit rose above the 
wreck of feeling and happiness in her heart. Her 
good sense had before convinced her of the folly of 
indulging a single thought which had Stanley for 
its object; and she had more than once persuaded 
herself that a partiality was entirely conquered, 
which, in fact, governed all her actions. So little 
do we know ourselves—and so difficult is it to era- 
dicate a darling passion, and 
image, while we see nothing but a wide blank be- 
fore us, and beyond it, total darkness. But Emily 
had naturally a strong mind, as well as asusceptible 
heart; and while the latter owned a woman’s weak- 
ness, and felt the withering touch of disappointment, 
the other brightened amidst trials, and shrunk not 
from the varied and complicated ills of life. She 
had studied the character and disposition of Stan- 
ley, and knew him better than he did himself. She, 
saw his towering genius, and brilliant understand- 
ing, shaded by a false and ignoble pride—and with 
a heart possessing many virtues, and a mind capa- 
ble of discerning character, she saw him ever fol 
jowing in the train of the world? s idols, and sacri- 
ficing taste and judgment to the arbitrary rules of 
fashion. She knew her fancy had formed him far 
more perfect than he was, yet she sighed over the 
picture of a diseased imagination. 

With such feelings and such convictions, Emily 
bade adieu to Stanley, and the place where she had 
known him; and sought, in retirement, to recover 
the peace and tranquillity she had lost. To her‘ the 
world had yielded nought but bitterness,” and she 
returned to solitude without a sigh. Seen in per- 
spective, the world appears an Eden; but more 
nearly viewed, we find it an abyss, where each de 
light ‘conceals a danger, and every pleasure fore- 
bodes a pain. 

But Stanley entered on this vast theatre with a 
light heart, and a mind filled with buoyant and 
aspiring hopes. Already he had forgotten the tran 
sient pain which had sometimes been occasioned by 
the suspicion of Emily Howard’s attachment, and 
was rising rapidly in his profession, and in the fa- 
vour of Laura Mansfield, 

Laura was a coquette ; but like most young ladies, 
she intended to marry some time or other. She had 
been accustomed tu receive unqualified admiration, 


blot out a beloved! 


and expected it as a tribute to her beauty, without | proaching nuptials ; 
taking the least pains to please, excepting as her 


| agreeable things. 


in his own esteem. 


humour dictated. In Stanley, however, she found 
her match. He would be serious, gay, sentimental, 
or trifling, just as she gave the clew; and if she at- 
tempted to play the fool with him, it proved, inva- 
riably, a losing game to herself. Thus weeks and 
months passed on, and Laura began to suspect it 
was no easy task to gain his affections. Her vanity 
was piqued, and her powers were all put in requisi- 
tion—and Stanley was, in fact, charmed with the 
variety of character, and versatility of talent she 
displayed; but he knew her, and was polite. He 
sometimes suffered several days to elapse without 
seeing her; and going in one evening, after an ab 
sence of nearly a week, she thus accosted him— 

‘What has brought you here this evening, Mr. 
Stanley ? I thought you had forgotten the house, or 
at all events, those who live in it.” 

“QO,” replied he, with the most provoking indif- 
ference, ‘I came merely pour passer le tems, and to 
listen to your music.” 

“Well, then you will be disappointed,” 
with an air of considerable pique, and more haugh- 
ty than usual—* I shall not play to-night.” 

«You will converse then, I hope, and that will be 
still better.” 

‘** Perhaps not; 


said she, 


for I am not in the humour to say 


exclaimed he, ‘‘I shall see 


” 


‘“« Better and better!” 
you in a new character. 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ replied she, a little conciliated 
with this half-way compliment, “you seem deter- 
mined to be pleased now, when I suppose if] were 
trying to please you, I should find it impossible to 
effect it—but it 1s the nature of man to be perverse ’ 

« Did you ever try to please me, Laura?” said he, 
with a sudden change of voice and manner. 

The question embarrassed her tor a moment, but 


| instantly recovering her self-pessession, she replied, 


“Oh, [never make a trial, where ! must risk a fail- 
ure—”’ and turning to her piano, as if forgetful of 
her resolution not to play, she struck a fashionable 
air, with a sprightliness and nayveté, that added a 
new charm to her matchless beauty. 

Laura knew the power of music over Stanley’s 
and knew also how to touch the notes that 
vibrated on his heart. Her fingers ran carelessly 
over the keys for a few moments, when dropping 
the lively strain, she warbled with exquisite pathos, 


« Ab! whatis the bosom’s commotion, 


mind, 


* In asea of suspense, while ‘tis tossed.” & 

The effect was visible on the speaking countenance 
of her auditor Her triumph was at length com- 
pleted; and Stanley yielded a noble heart to the 
blandishments of a siren. It was the glare, the 


splendour, the brilliancy, that fashion threw over 


| the attractions of Laura, that fastened on the single 


weak point in his character, and won the victory 
over his better judgment 


Time, however, convinced him of his error; seal 


not till the Gordian knot was tied, which put him | 


in possession of fifty thousand dollars, together with 
a vain and heartless beauty. In some of his serious 


and thoughtful moments, Stanley had half repented | 


his hasty engagement, and was almost doubtful of 
the sincerity of his affection for Laura; but his 
word once passed, nothing could have tempted him 
to break—not even the certainty of domestic un 


happiness, would have satisfied those strict notions | 


of worldly honour, from which he never departed, 
and though his ideas were often talse and over- 
strained, it was still the leading principle which 
formed the basis of all his ac tions—the sine qua non, 


Two years had vanished like a dream, with Stan- 
ley, amidst the giddy and dissipated scenes of a 
southern city—while with Emily Howard, they 
dragged slowly and heavily on in the dull, monoto- 
nous course of «a retired country life. She knew 
little of what was passing in the gay and busy world; 
and of Stanley she knew nothing—yet the annua! 
return of October, always reminded ler of his de 
parture from New-York 

It was in that delightful month, in which our cl! 
mate is generally peculiarly pleasant and serene 
and on one of those fine mornings, when the air is 
clear, and the sky cloudless, and nought betrays the 
reign of autumn, but the forest’s changing hues, and 
the soft echo of the falling leaves, that Emily lett 
her solitary dwelling, to pay a short visit to Eugenia 
Mason, her only associate where she resided. Not- 
withstanding the beauty of the day, and loveliness 
of the scene around her, an unusual weight rested 
on her spirits—her heart foreboded something, she 
knew not what; and her mind was filled with 
“* thick-coming fancies of future ill,’ which made 
her involuntarily hasten her steps through the lone. 
ly path that led to the house of her friend. The 
branches of the spreading oak and graceful locust 
cast their shadows around her ; but nothing molest- 
ed her on her way. All was calm and peaceful, 
save the wild and tumultuous throbbings of her own 
bosom; and they were hushed to silence by the 
sight of Eugenia coming to meet her. 

“Oh! Emily,” exclaimed she, ‘how glad I am 
to see you—I have just heard a piece of news that 
I was dying to tell you. Whatdo you think? Your 
old beau, Charles Stanley, is married to Miss Mans 
field, the Carolina belle. Her name has been ring 
ing through town and country, in all the fashiona- 
ble circles, and public places, for these two years ; 
and I am really glad she is married; for now we 
shall hear no more of her; but Charles has made a 
grand speculation of it, if report speaks true. It 
is said she is a great fortune, as well as a beauty 
and a wit—but these prodigies are always better t: 
hear of, than to see.” 

Emily suffered her voluble companion to proceed 
without interruption. 

* Hler eve was filled with tears, 
“ That stifled feeling dare not shed, 


“And changed ber cheek frum pale to red, 
“And red to pale—” 


One faint and lingering hope had rested uncon 
sciously amidst her most secret thoughts, and in the 
hidden and innermost recesses of her heart. Sh« 
felt it vanish with Eugenia’s words, and parted with: 
it, as with her last friend—but her feelings had 
been already severely disciplined ; and while she 
gave one farewell sigh to folly’s visions, the passing 
breeze caught it as it rose, and wafted it from he: 
| bosom for ever. She might have said, with the poet 

“ Teach my best reason, reason: my best will 

“ Teach rectitude - and fix my firm resolve, 

“Wisdom to wed and pay her long arrear:” 
and if she did not actually repeat the words, thoughts 
of the same nature were flitting across her troubled 
mind. 

“Why don’t youspeak, Emily?” said Eugenia- 
**T shall begin to think you are disappointed tha! 
Stanley has not come back to marry you, if you 
look so seriously.” 

Emily forced a smile as she replied, “ It isn 
thing strange for you to think nonsense, Eugenia 


or rather to speak it, for the fact is, you seldom (¢hin/ 
- you say.” 


* Well, then, you need not take me au pied dé 


that without which, he would have sunk tonothing | ‘lettre, when my words are at variance with you! 


been accepted. The town was full of the ap 


friends, and envy of rivals, he bore off the prize. 


He had made his offer, and | feelings. 


You know I mean no evil; though |! 


'would bet any thing, now, that you have just take? 


and amidst the compliments of /a resolution to live a life of ‘ single blessedness’ 
“come 


, be candid, Emily, is it not so?” 
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“Cease this trifling, Eugenia, I beseech you,” | tion poured in her ear its tale. She administered re- 


said her friend—* you well know that Stanley was lief in proportion to her means ; and when she had 
nothing to me ; and if he be happy in his marriage, | nothing else to give, she listened patiently, and gave 


Ishall rejoice in his good fortune.” | her pity. 
With these words, they parted, and each took the) Thus passed her life. “And when the eye saw 
road to her own home. | her it blessed her,” and the ear of the destitute was 


Eugenia wondered at Emily’s reserve and seri- | ¢heered by her voice. Mothers selected her as a 
ousness, and puzzled herself with a thousand con- |! model for their daughters, and husbands, for their, 
jectures = while Emily revolved in her own mind) wives, And when the angel of death spread over 
all that she had heard, and endeavoured to believe | yor his wing, and shrouded from her view all human, 
that “ What ever is, is right?” The progress of ithings, she reached the goal where her eye had long 
time gave her wisdom, as well as experience, and | },,,. 
mad+ her both happy and better. Her imagination | 
was pruned, and her character improved. She re- || 
mained single, though many sought her favour ; but | 
instead of indulging in morbid sensibility, and 
weeping over the early disappointment of her heart, 
she cheerfully joined in the occupations and amuse- |, 


n fixed, and closed it rejoicing in a better hope 
Her grave was asitnple stone, and the poor and the 
wedy watered it with their tears. C.V.B. 





LETTERS FROM AN ENGLISHMAN. 





Original 


ments of those around her, and made herself useful... oe === | Their vests flame like the breasts of some of the birds of 


and beloved. | LETTER NWO, II. 


Stanley rose to eminence in his profession, and | 

became great without being happy He saw his | : 
beautiful wife, still the reigning queen of fashion, 
and carrying all before her among its votaries, He! Satie: tid Gi teks alleen Sites Dil 
saw her followed, flattered, and admired, wher- | Immediately after 1 landed I walked up Chambers-street 
ever she appeared, and silently confessed the power into Broadway. 

of her unrivalled grace and beauty—yet his domes- | must say T was disappointed with the exterior of the 
tic fireside yielded him no heartfelt’ enjoyment.— | buildings and stores. The want of uniformity offended my 
Had he met with real tenderness and affection at eyes. Itis, really, a pity the Legislature should wot fix a 
home, instead of cold elegance, and cheerless splen- | standard to regulate the proportions of all such future 
dour, he would probably have been happy without houses as may be erected in conspicuous situations. In 
being great: for it was the vacuum in his heart, | London persons are compelled by law to attend to this ; 
which led him to call forth the power- of his mind ; and it is remarkable how much beauty and even elegance 
but while he held the first rank in society—at the | can be gained by @ continued straight line The lialians 
bar, and in the senate, he still lamented, in secret, knew and practised this in all their great works; and all 
the early error of his youth; and regretted that a 
vain and ignoble ambition had led him to make his 
first entree on the busy stage of life in the gay and 
fashionable world—a. knowledging to his own mind, 
with bitter and mortified feelings, that the fashionist jis native place and country, why should he mar with his 
is the slave of folly—that a man may be admired hands what his lips tell you is * the god of his idolatry.’ 
without being happy, and envied without being | thought the general appearance of the city bore a great 


Mr. Morris,—Before | left the ship I ascertained 
which were the principal streets in New-York; and my 


might be tound 


artists are aware of its producing “lengthened sweetness,” 
when “long drawn out."’ At first thought there may ap- 
pear something aristocratical in not allowing to a man the 
liberty of erecting his domicile according to his own plan 
and means: but, knowing bow proud an American is of 





satisfied with himself isS>_ resemblance to the British sea-ports ; and in my letters to 
a . . Europe I have said—* New-York must appear, to an Eng- 

ie lishman, upon a critical view, very like the lower parts 
THE CASKET. i pe ritic ew, very like the lower parts of 


Chatham, in Kent.” 





Oetittien’ The articles exhibited in the windows of the stores struck 


eet Rae ee <a a me as showy and fine, rather than solid and good. In the 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


(Concluded.) 


mother-country we generally see nothing but English 


goods, carrying something of the national character upon | 


them; steadiness of colour, and an appearance of sullen- 


| thine i . sphere ir s : 
There is something in the atmosphere of virtuous joc.) But here, it ought to be remembered, the Frenchman 


domestic life, always tranquillizing, always delightful. displays his artificial flowers, and bi,outerie; the Italian 


And if happiness be permitted to mortals, here it) hangs out his bright silks, and the India-merchant entices 


flourished. But this was not to last. Death snatch- | the fair with the ostrich feather and glowing crape 
ed away from her her husband, and her father, All| | trust the ladies will not frown when I say their appear- 
to whom she could look for protection or support. 


were whelmed in one general wreck, and she stood 


ance, too, struck me as a little showy, especially for the 
season of the year! They hay > one tact—the French de- 
moiselles possess it—they know how to dress; and there 
alone, a monument of wo. are many fine forms and clear complexions amongst them. 

Oh, who shall paint the agony of that moment! | Indeed, I can perceive but little difference between them 
who sympathize in sorrow such acthis! It would and their sisters on the other side of the Atlantic. I have 
last fatal shaft that could have ™et with many females, in my rambles up Broadway, who 


have heen to her the rs 
would set off the brightest box of a London theatre. And 


fixed itselfin her heart; but she kept her eye stea- 
dily fixec.on the end of life,” and recognised the hand 
which gave the blow, She felt that it must shortly tion couches beneath the fairest web, (as I have told you 
be laid on her, and prayed that it might be gentle, in the poetical corner of No. 31.*) Perhaps my lovely read- 
and with speed unite her to those idolized beings. ers may tell me I ought, after sucii old-fashioned remarks, 


yet, “‘listen, maids, come listen,”’ you indulge a little too 


much in ** furbelows and laces.” You forget that consump- 


now in heaven. Long she remained insensible tothe to give them some salve or apology: Well, then—l am a 


married man-=“‘ a sufficient reason, Mr. Critic!’ Lam, also, 


whispers of friendship, or the coothings of society. 
‘i . : “ee a gloomy Englishman; oftener employed in stooping for 

But time, with his lenient hand, gradually restored 8 : 6 — plos » 

; s 1 ind the quiet beetle than in chasing the beautiful butterfly of 

the vigour of her mind. , 


: - Cashmere. ‘ Say no more, Mr. Critic ! 
Sh€ felt that time was the most valuable gift—that 


f And now for the gentlemen—*‘‘ bucks, have at ye all.” I 
19 account must be rendered of it—that it was given | was surprised at seeing the Scotch cloak so universally 
her for use, and not inaction. These reflections worn. Old and voung, grand-father, father, and son, all 
roused her to exertion, and she became one of the appear ready equipped for singmg, “Come under my plai- 


. * * » 9 «6 ac - , wes = ene . 
wisest, the kindest, the most judicious, and the best dy. Black, white, and gray,” join in this custom, for it 





mong women. Misery resorted to her, and afllic- Lady, wrap thy mantle round."—Ed. Mi 


is too common to be designated a fashion. The dark gen 
tleman appears proud of hiding his ebony beneath the folds 
of the tartan. Vn old plaid-cloak, but I really know not 
why, puts me in mind of scotch snuff and pig-tail tobacco 
By the by, the other day f met with an incident in the 
Street that did not a lithe amuse me. A negro, with a 
cloak upon his back, of course, and a basket of eggs under 
his arm, was walking down the street, using long strides, 
and having weak kaves A gentleman of a similar com 
plexion and deportment, but not half so handsome, met 
him. The latter not only wore the plaid, but had upon his 
dusky hands a pair of soiled gloves, which the maker ot 
them had never intended for the then wearer—lI rather 
think they must have been cast-off ones, belonging to the 
Irish giant * Good morning, Sir,’ sai! the basket-bear- 
ing worthy “Ah! Ne. Smith,” said the black gauntled 
gentleman, at the same time touching his hat,“ | hope you 
are well—exrcuse my glove’ They saluted, and, as I pass 
ed, “ my lungs began to crow like chanticleer.”” | perceive 


gentlemen are partial to the wearing of showy waistcoats 


the West-Indies. And this, with the long floss upon their 
hats, and the steel, or pearl button upon their attire, gives 
them a less quiet air and appearance than what I have 
been used to. 

There is also a bold and frank manner about an Ameri 
can that abashes an emigrant. I have even felt this when 
spoken to by a child And yet, for all what l have said, 
there is something truly and completely English im every 
thing here! If seek “ the crowded mart,” I see Lnglsh 


forms and faces! If 1 join in company, | hear English 
proverbs and by-words. Let me go to a place of worship, 
and | listen to the same hymns which a kind mother taughe 
me in the days of my youth, when the seeret of * God was 
upon my tabernacle! and | hear my own favourite airs 
sounding from the strange lips of children, as they move 
along the streets in a still night. Lwas, a few evenings 
ago, particularly reminded of what | jave lastly observed 
I was sitting alone, at the twilight hour; my fire was near 
ly out, and every thing was gloomy ane quiet. | was mas- 
ing on the past—my heart was in my native place, and 
“other days were around me.’ At that moment a litth 
circumstance was only necessary to make a child of me— 
and it occurred. A boy, from the street, sang out the well- 
known air, * There's no place like Home” The chord was 
touched—it had long jingled. In a moment I recollected 
where | first heard the tune—a warm, white hand had 
played it to me in happier days. Fancy showed me the 
fair Gngers trembling over the keys; and a beloved form 
rose in all its pure affection before me! | crossed my 
hands upon my writing table, and, reclining my head upon 
them, wept like a school-boy eo 2a 

To correspondents.—** Bob” writes any thing but logic; 
we don't fancy him 

“Jacintha”’ must study style before she allows her verse 
such a tremendous gail. 

* John” is under consideration, 

A waiter” must continue so; as far as the insertion of 

his nonsense is concerned 

We will nog run the risk of inserting “O's” letter, but 
would recommend him to bear in mind that these who 
roast others must mind they do not get into hol water 

“4 sailor” must be told his feck does not lay in writing 
He had better haw/ in his sheets, and do nothing more 
than brace up his mind to the running lines of his vessel 

“Thespis” is farcical; and he plays prettily with his 
comic wit If we were to act upon his suggestion, we 
should cause a pretty scene around us! He is by this time 
aware that the knocking do ot the Chatham, has not 
caused the locking up of the establishment Our favour 
ite Wallack will, we have no doubt, make a fair bid tor 
public patronage, give us a rich catalogue, and lots of fun 

* A Freemason” may be wo cowan at heart, but in com 
position he ts but an odd fella 

The hints by “No Quack” are too queer a mixture to 
find a place in the Mirror Throw physic to the dogs.’ 

The communication of ‘‘ Charles’ is inadmissible Ne 
the editor of a free journal, we have merely done our du 
ty. If we deserve “ the thanks’’ of this community, we will 
most unquestionably receive them, Charles.—If, “ when 


you sit down, you remember us and not the corporation,” 
|you will not bestow your thoughts upon the “proper ob 
lect.” but “ why flatter so poor a man as Hamlet?” 
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Original. 


—— : - : 
MONTICOLA TO GAYLOVE CAMERON, CALEDONIA 
COUNTY, VERMONT. 

New-Vorh, Janunry, 1826. 

My pear Gay—Before I had completed my last 
letter to you, I was interrupted by the appalling 
ery of fire! 
had frequent opportunities to witness such events, 
1 heard the ery with a degree of terror, mingled 
with a great share of curiosity. I looked out from 
my window, and found that the fire must be in my 
immediate neighbourhood, as the red light from 
some building in flames flashed down upon the 
pavement before me. <A great number of engines 
drawn by select bodies of men, with their leather 
caps and gray coats, rattled past; but the citizens 
other than those whose duty compelled them to be 
present, seemed to be quite indifferent, and regard- 
ed the fire asa matter of course A few. who 
were probably the owners or residents in the neigh- 
bouring houses, exhibited by their gestures and dis- 
tracted countenances their interest in the event. 
{ stood but a moment gazing at the crowd in the 
street, when a young lad of a very interes\ing 
countenance, came in great haste and addressed 
one, who appearcd to be the leader of a fire com- 
pany, in a very earnest and impassioned manner. 
The man listened with apparent indifference to 
what was said, and then with a threatening gesture 
seemed to drive him from his presence The little 
fellow drew himself up in an attitude of great in 
dignation, as if momentarily debating whether he 
should resent his treatment or not, As he stood in 
that attitude, the light fell full upon his countenance 
{ could not be mistaken, I knew the boy, and was 
partially acquainted with his history. 

The first gray light of the morning was beginning 
to skirt the eastern horizon, when the steam-boat in 
which I had embarked arrived at one of the wharves 
of the ‘city of New-York. I was looking around 
for some one to carry my trunk to the hotel, when 
a little blue-eyed boy offered himself as my porter. 

“Why —nmy little fellow, you are not able to carry 
so heavy a burden—it will be too much for you.” 

“ Please let me try, sir—I should be very glad—”’ 

And observing something in my countenance that 


seemed to give assent, he laid hold of my trunk, | 


which, with great difficulty, he placed on his shoul- 
der. He marched along manfully with it past one 
square, when I insisted upon carrying part of his 
load. He looked up at me with an expression that 
seemed to say, “ I wish to earn my money.” 

“You need not fear,” said Tin answer to his 
looks, ‘I will pay you for your trouble at full price. 
But you must suffer me to assist you with your load ” 

I gave him a piece of money, but he replied he 
had no change, and offered to restore it to me again 
I declined receiving back what I had given him, 
and we marched forward quite pleased, I think, with 
each others company. ; 

** Where do you live ?”’ 

“Tn ——street sir.” 

“Tn what business is your father engaged ?"’ 

** My mother has not heard from him these two 
years. He sailed as commander of the ship ——, 
and we have not heard from him since the vessel 
touched at Valparaiso.” 

** Have you any brothers or sisters ?”’ 

** f have one little brother and a sister.”’ 

**}fow does your mother contrive to support you 
all during your father’s absence ?”” 

“Why, sir—I do every thing that I can to help 
my mother; but as soon as I am big enough to go as 
cabin boy, I shall go to sea myself, and my wages 
shall serve to keep the family together.”’ 


Like every countryman who has not | 


By this time we had arrived at the great Hotel ‘little of your crop singed, and you smell all over ‘ike 
where pert waiters and puffing gentlemen were | burnt feathers, but you’ll do, you are not much hurt, 
crowding around with all their bar-room conse- so good bye.” 
quence. You have probably, ere this, anticipated what ! 

“ My little fellow,” said I, as he sat down the am about to write, that the young fellow whom | 
trunk, “J admire your spirit and determination.—) rescued from the flames, was no less than the iden- 
Here is a rifle which may assist you in your endea- | tical boy, my first acquaintance in this city. How- 
vours to preserve your mother and her children ever romantic it may seem, the event took place 
from coming upon the charity of the world.” precisely as I have here written it, I could not there- 
fore avoid feeling a great cegree of interest in th 
fate of him whose life I had preserved. I will nov 
weary you with particulars. It is sufficient to say 
that the woman now rents a comfortable tenement, 
where by industry, she may no doubt support her- 
self; and that her oldest son is placed at a school 
where he may acquire the information necessary 
for the profession he is destined to pursue. I know 
very well that many good people would think me 
very foolish to have omitted putting the small sum 
I have expended in this business into the hands ot 
some charitable society, to whose particular atten 

| tion I could recommend these poor people ; I should 
,_ thus derive the vast benefit of having my name bla- 
‘zoned forth as the donor in sufficiently large capi- 
tals, and should attract a great deal of attention as 
a very benevolent person. But I wish myselt to be 
the sole director concerning the expenditure of 


{| 
! 


The little fellow received what I gave him with 
a modest and incredulous look at my face, and then 
as if the recollection of others recurred to his me- 
mory, he bowed and was out of sight in an instant. 
I could not avoid reflecting, notwithstanding the 
impudent sneer of one of the gentlemen who over- 
heard us, and who, no doubt, supposed me to be a 
Johnny Raw, that perhaps there was as much he- | 
roic and devoted spirit in the bosom of that little 
|would be sailor-boy, as existed in the breast of many 
'whom the great world is in the habit of lauding to | 
the skies. 

After this long digression, you are, no doubt, pre 
| pared to say, that the boy whom I saw in the stree 
was an acquaintance in whose welfare I felt no 

slight interest. He disappeared immediately as a 
sudden and brighter light was flung upon the pave- 
ment, probably occasioned by the falling of some 
roof which suffered the flames to rise unimpeded, whatever charities I may see fit to bestow, without 
|] prepared for whatever event might occur, as I reference to any society whatever. And I do not 
was aware that the fire was very near me. I sallied_ know how charity can be better bestowed than by 
forth into the street, and when others ran, I ran.— | 2*5!ting in a laubable course, the son of one of the 


One large wooden building seemed completely to | °St Chterprising navigators of which this country 


have burnt down, and the adjoining houses were C4? boast. The Sey bouns bs Coe “oe a 
also in flames. he sight to me, who had seen no- father, with limited means, freighted a sinall vesse 


| thing ot the kind before, was awful, and I could not with articles of no =e value, and boldly — 
but wonder at the indifference of some of the spec- for the islands in the . acific. He cruised from the 
i tators. ‘There was one small group, a mother and Equator to high Northern and Southern — : 
| her children, who in their attitude of grief and alarm latitude, and discovered a group of islands which 
seemed to have been the immediate sufferers The °°” bear his name. 
eyes of the woman were directed to a long, steep, seal skins he had procured -” aren, ane en a 
and narrow passage, leading to a third or fourth blockade of the coast of France by the English 
story, which was enveloped in smoke. Curiosity squadrons, he fortunately avoided capture, and an- 
arrested me, and I felt an interest in her feelings C®Ore4 sate in the port of Marseilles. Lange 
| which caused me to look more attentively at the events ane wr Eaequnas St the bistery of om aa: 
object of heralarm. Suddenly, a bright light which | '"S and enterprising navigators. It is ese, 0 
jappeared at the other extremity of the gallery meer of the extrome hazards they a © 
caused the poor woman to shriek aloud. fortune—repeated losses could not dishearten them 
iia eit nitiias etal elit t nt”? and in many instances great wealth has been then 
nein Sag enearestonine Antes srited reward. Such was the fortune of captaii 
** Where madam do you suppose your son to be? = sa ail ' . ality whic ; 
: M.—, but with that strange fatality which often at 
tends people of his description, he expended the 
| She pointed to the narrow passage, and I sprang whole in the most thoughtless extravagance, leaving 
| forward without hesitation or reflection. I found, his wife and small family barely but a miserable 
‘myself immediately enveloped in a dense and suffo- pittance on which, by her own exertions, and with 
cating cloud of smoke, that rolled around me as if the strictest econowy, she liad been able, until the 
ready to burst into a flame. I pressed forward disaster of the fire, to support herself decently 
with suppressed breath until I stumbled over some-' without recourse to cold charity of friends, or the 
| thing which lay in my way. The idea that it was still more chilling benevolence ‘of relatives. Hei 
a human body over which I had fallen, was horri- husband again went to sea as commander, in the 
ble. I knew very little of what followed, from hopes of bettering his fortune, but for two years he 
that period, until I found myself in the hands of has not been heard from, and it is supposed that 
strange men, who were pouring cold water into my , his ship has foundered and all on board have pe- 
face to resuscitate me. I saw that they were firemen rished. She is a plain woman in appearance, and 
| from their dress, and the recollection of the scene I) the most striking expression in her countenance 1s 
had passed through flashed across my mind. I good sense, mingled with a few deep furrows of af 
| sprang instantly to my feet and inquired for the /fliction. But her son possesses all that sparkling v: 
,woman whom I had seen in the street. One of the | vacity and ambition so delightful in one of his age 
| men, who seemed to be a leader, replied, 'He is anxious to understand navigation perfectly 
| “She is here, and rejoicing over her son whom and ue is now with a teacher who is given to undei 
| you brought from the fire. Had you been a mo- stand that the extent of his compensation will i 
ment later, you would both have been burnt to some measure depend upen the proficiency of hiv 
| death, for the roof fell in the instant you came into | pupil. 
| the street withthe boy in yourarms. Youfell down!) I know that the herald of his own good deeds 
{ on the pavement, as if you had been shot. The old generally reaps nothing but contempt when he hop 
Woman was so much engaged about her son, that'ed to meet a harvest of applause. But! hope you 
‘she forgot that you was onthe high road, and pretty’ will not class me with the vain and ostentatious—! 
| near your journey’s end. She will probably go to the know you will not, and that what I am writing t 
jalms-house, where she may get work, You have a. you is like cammuning with myself. Montico.s 


| perhaps I can save him.’ 





At Canton he exchanged the ' 
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° ”y ’ | had already passed upon her. The poor father | one, who may feel obliged to curve his lip witha 
rHE REFLEC POR. | gazed on “A os of his child with an intensity of | smile, when grief sits heavy upon his heart" 
Original. | feeling to which no words can do justice. At last) What is the reason why people will look out of 
ee === —=<=== |\he sank slowly on his knees. I am not a religious their doors in order to see a passing funeral; and 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A PHYSICIAN. /man; neither do I delight to mingle in the diver- even follow it’ For my own part, if such a pro- 


Oxr Sunday afternoon, as I was sitting in my of- | Sions of common men on common occasions, but | cession be coming toward me, I try to avoid it; for 


fice, enjoying the calm tranquillity of the hour and | who could behold the face of that kneeling old man, | cannot help entering into the sorrow of the rela- 
the day, I was startled by a hasty inquiry at my door jand not feel enforced to pray that God would tions; and—out of a feeling ot delicacy—I_ turn 
forme. A lad entered the next moment, and beg-. strengthen him in this his hour of trial!’ Fora away from seeing what I consider as sacred grief 
zed that I would go to Mr. Plainfield’s, my near |while, all was silent, and then the old man’s voice | feel tou a chill, which tells me, I, myself, may 
neighbour, as his daughter was dying. “Ann Plain- | 4S heard—* My Father, my Father, receive her soon sleep “in cole obstruction.” 

field dying!” exclaimed I, “’tis impossible—this | spirit !”” He said no more; for a long, soft sigh There is another unaccountable thing; the desire 
yery morning I saw herpasstochurch.” “ Indeed, |drew our sttention to Ann. Her appearance was to attend public executions. Indeed there are per 

sir, she is dying—Dr. M. says so—and begs you will but very slightly changed, and yet it was apparent sons who experience a feeling of e7 joyme nf at see 

‘ome to her.” Atthe name of my venerable friend, |to all that she was dead. A single glance told the ing people bang ; Ihave known such. This puts me 
Dr. M., I no longer doubted that the case was ur-|| Wretched parent that he was childless. He cover- in mind of an anecdote I have read somewhere, 
gent; so, Without stopping to question the boy, I set ved his face with his hands, and wept bitterly. This in confirmation of this wish to see the last struggles 
ffor Mr. Plainfield’s—it was quite near, and I was | paroxysm of grief did not last long; and as he be-; of human nature. A felon in Germany stood ready 
soon there. The door opening before I touched it, came more calm, I approached to lead him from the | tor execution, when a gentleman, with this penchant, 
showed that I was anxiously waited for. I follow- | TO™- «No, no,” said he, “leave me here with my pushed his way toward the scaffold. A soldier 
ed an old demestic to the top of the stairs, where I) God.” I obeyed him ; for! felt, that in all the beauti- would have forced him back, but Jack Ketch said, 
met Dr. M., and from him I learned the history of ful force of the words, he was indeed with his Maker. “Oh! pray let that gentleman pass—he is an ama 

She had, Many years have now passed, and the father has eur!” Exuis 

complained in the morning of pain in the side; but long laid beside his child in the grave-yard, yet 
hoping that it would be better by walking, she went ,would I hope that no one who witnessed her de- 
to church: before service was over, it had increased | Parture, has forgotten the lesson so beautifully 
so much as to oblige her to leave the church. She taught by the death of Ann Plainfield. Francis 


gothome with great difficulty, and Dr. M. was im- 


Ann Plainfield’s case before I saw her. 





MARIA. 

May all the blessings of heaven descend gently 
upon thee; may thy days be without disappoint- 
ment, and thy nights be spent in refreshing s!um 
bers; may thy dreams be cheered with the smiles of 








mediately sent for. He applied all the remedies | DESULTORY THOUGHTS. thy distant friends, and may the gay companions of 
which his experience suggested, but all in vain— — thy prosperous hours nev er look cooly on thee in 


Origwal. 


She grew worse and worse till about an hour ago, the gloomy scenes of adversity. When thy sun 
since when, (concluded Dr. M.) she has been easy ; . ae! E is obscured, and the shades of mistortune gather 
but I fear that this is a delusive calm. You shall! VaR ES ELSOW-CRAe. around thee, may thy soui never be stained with a 
see her, however—and he opened the door. Fa-| Iam always unhappy when! hear of the death of deed that time cannot erase, nor thy heart find ex- 
niliarity with the bed of death seldom fails to take a young person, or see an aged woman in poverty. cuse for; may the spirit of thy mother ever hover 
from it, in the eyes of the physician, much of that!) A trifling circumstance in itself may bias our ground thee, and mayest thou think of her, and say, 
striking interest which it possesses to those of an minds, and lay a foundation for future happiness or | never gave her cause for anguish; mayest thou 
rdinary observer. To all the varieties of compli- misery. The young ought to know and fecl this. add honour to the name thy father left thee; may 
cated suffering which it presents, I was familiar The first step from vice is not more important, than the remembrance of thy virtues, and the smiles of 
from my youth ; and the mere sight of the dying or the first step to it; by the latter, pleasure may ap- thy God, cheer the evening of thy days, when thy 





the dead, had little in it to awaken unwonted sym- pear, but misery must tollow—golden days may be | orning sun shall be hid in clouds. MancarerT 
pathy. But it was not in the heart of man to be- | present, but unhappy years are in the distance. If 
hold unmoved a sight like that which presented a boy were to take precepts from a father as from a A FUGITIVE PIECE. 


itself as we entered the room. Ona bed, directly! second Solomon, consider the advice of a mother I love the haughty, proud, unbending form, that 
vefore us, lay Ann Plainfield. She whom I had’ as an angel’s warning, and model his mind from the stands unmoved amidst the storms of fate, regardless 
seen a few hours before in the bloom of health and purity of a sister, or other virtuous femele hearts, of misfortune, scorning c passion, and disdaming 
beauty, now how changed! The blood had forsa-| he would live beloved, and die lamented. He the humbling pity mortals feign to feel. Such was 
ken her cheeks, and even her lips were white as | would appreciate the blessings of the Almighty in: De Luce, the proud, the brave, stern foe to kings, 
alabaster; the sunken cheek, the haggard counte- | his younger days, know an old age of prosperity; the friend to liberty. He had much cause for sorrow 
nance, and that indescribable expression of wretch-| and leave to other seasons a long line of happiness known; but if ever joy or grief had moved the 
edness on every feature, marked the approach of and a posterity of honour. heart that in his rugged bosom beat, it was unknown 
death in his most terrible and most resistless form.|| To some persons, the recurrence ofa bisth-day is to all; for long since he had burstthe bonds of sym- 
{took her hand: it was cold as marble, and the!a time of rejoicing. It isnot so with me. I have pathy with the faithless sons of earth. He held no 
lamp dew of death was distilling at every pore. I) felt it as the most miserable day in the year; and Converse with mankind, but retiring from the busy 
tuned to Dr. M.—a single glance told me that my ‘often have I been tempted to say, “‘ Why died'I not scenes ¢ f life, he viewed calmly the commotion 
fears were just: Ann Plainfield was indeed dying!) in the cradle? For now should I have lain still and around him. Like some high projecting crag that 
At this moment some one touched my arm; I turned! been quiet ; I should have slept: then had I been at frowns defiance on the troubled waves that boil 
and saw Mr. Plainfield. He beckoned me to fol-' rest?” And yet I know not whether there be noi and foam around its firm, unshaken base, looked De 
low him, as he led the way to a distant recess; and | something wicked in such a wish. For, although I Luce on all below. A form of towering height, 
now what a task was mine !—to extinguish the last. may, in manhood have known many unhappy etclosed his gloomy, rugged soul. The sun of pass- 
spark of hope that yet glimmered in a fond father’s hours, I am ready to confess I deserved the greater ing summers had blanched those locks, once black 
heart—to tel] him that his child, his only child, the part of them. And surely I ought to be grateful, and glossy as the raven’s plume; and that keen eye 
ast beautiful memento of his long-buried wife— for having been allowed to live to an age when of his shot forth a living gleam that straight went 
was dying. ‘‘ Doctor,’’ said he, ‘ there is no hope.”’ ‘my mind is sufficiently expanded to admire the glo- searching to the soul; and bold must be the man 
Yet even as he said it, I knew by the trembling of rious works of the All Wise; and to bow witha that could avoid or yet return a gleam from that 
lis voice, and the asking of his eye, that hope was) full feeling of awe before him. It is difficult to, keen eye of his. His words were few, and yet 
tillstruggling with despair in bis heart. The most account for this particular day being a time for those few were full of force, striking directly at the 
\readful certainty is more tolerable than such sus-; mirth; unless it be from associating in the mind the point they aimed at, giving token of a mind matured 
pense. JI repeated his words, ‘“ There is no hope.” | pleasures of youthful birth-days. For although the by judgment sound, and observation from experi- 
He did not speak—he scarce moved ; and it was on-) man can recollect he then experienced miseries, ence drawn. Forgetting, and by the world forgot 

'y the convulsive twitchings of his face that showed yet the temptations of the world, and other circum- his days and nights were in deep study spent, con 

his feelings: ina moment he was calm again, and, stances, had not polluted the fountain of the mind, versing with the mighty dead, unruffled hy the hopes 
we approached the bed together. Even the short and it had a pure sense of happiness. or fears, the errors or the cares, that actuate othe: 
time that we had been absent had not passed with-, We know the flower often blushes in beauty and men. Thus lived De Luce when I first saw him 

ut leaving its mark on the dying girl. She lay bears a canker at its core, and that many an animal but thus be had not always lived; for those wh 

with closed eyes; and but for hershort, quick breath-. appears gay while bearing within itself a living knew him in the morning of his days, told othe, 
ing, we might have thought that the great change death: but where is a simile to suit the situation of tales of him. MARGARET 
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| unequal it would be to her worth, and how tame and cold |! 
it would strike your imagination, kindled, as it may be, by } 

= what | have already said of her matchless perfection. All 
the loves and graces hovered around her person, lurked | 
in her smiles, and breathed in every tone of her voice.—, 
She was mirthful and witty, but ber 


THE ESSAYIST. 





Original. 





THE HISTORY OF A PIN. 
There is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill! 
A voice that speaketh every where, } 
In flood and fire, through earth and air! | 
A tongue that’s ever still, | 


mirth and wit never 
overstepped the bounds of propriety and delicacy. She 
‘was easy, social, amiable, but had too, withal, a fund of 
‘spirit and of character, that could awe presumption and 
insolence into submission, and would, if necessary, have 


Ow ove of those delightful days in April, which come so | sustained her in every trial and affliction. She was intel- 
ligeut and well-informed, but the most inveterate con- 





often to cheat us with the delusive hope of an early 
g, | was sauntering along, enjoying the feeling ofthe temner of female acquirements would have found nothing 
For ber in- 





spr 
genial breeze, and lamenting, as one sometimes does, that to sneer at, or object to, in her conversation 
ordinary life was devoid of those lucky incidents, that telligence and information were discovered not by allu- 
were perpetually recurring to assist and amuse the heroes sions or quotations from books, but in the delicacy of her 
and heroines of the last new novel | had read ; when lo! a- taste, the justness of her sentiments, and the vigour and 
mong some blades of grass, that were just peeping from brilliancy of her language. lnterested as | was in all the 
the ground, I beheld something, glistening like a far-off, concerns of my mistress, it was not without a feeling: of) 
This, said 1, may prove an painful anxiety, that | looked about among the worla of 


bubble in a tranquil stream. 
Oh ye | admirers that surrounded her, for the one most distin- 


incident after the manner of the writers of fiction. 
authors of novels! what a magnificent edifice of story | guished by her favours, but I looked in vain. She was kind 
would ye not build on this simple circumstance | How ma- | to all, and smiled upon all. But im her intercourse with 
ny pages of hairbreadth escapes, interesting situations, || none of them could | discern any appearances of higher 
and dull denouements,would ye not from this spin out! while | emotions than those of common esteem. Many were the 
to me, living as | do in my stupid way, it will prove but the ‘sighs audibly uttered in her presence. Many were the | 
finding ofa pin; and Isighed, as 1 picked it from the, covert and insinuating attacks made upon her affections, 


ground. || but as yet, like the imperial votaress of celibacy, she 
With my thoughts flowing in this channel, it was natural | passed onward, “in maiden meditation, fancy tree.”” Ma-), 
Ishould reflect on the most probable manner in which | "y thought her unsusceptible of the passion of love. But 


such an accident would be improved by the authors [ have |1, who had marked her more closely and upon all occa-) 
alluded to. And it occurred to me, that if its history could sions,attributed her apparent insensibility to any thing but 

but be circumstantially related, it would furnish abun-| this cause. It was because her affections were strong, aud 
dance of interesting matter. How many a fair hand has | She was conscious of it. She knew, if she once tormed , 


this passed through! In how many delicate situations it) a0 attachment, it must last for ever. 
it has tions centered, there would she ‘garner up all her hopes,” 


|| without a possibility of recovering from a disappomtment. , 
She was therefore circumspect and severe im scrutimizing 


Wherever her aflec- 


has reposed | How m 
Witnessed. 
on solucky a thought, | was startled by a low, whisper- | 
ing sound in my ear. As | continued to listen the sound 

grew more distinct, and [ could plainly distinguish the her heart, through the medium of her imagination, might 
“ Be not astonished that so insignifi- receive a wound, which she might wish in vain to heal.— 
Alas ! life then was pleasant. | loved my mistress, and for 
converse 





ny interesting confessions 
While congratulating myself on thus hitting 


the character of her companions, lest, ere she was aware, 


following words. 
cant a thing as a pin should address you, for know, that 


to those who duly reflect on each circumstance, as it rises, her sake loved all mankind, 
with her without feeling the influence of her benignant and 


For who coud 


all nature has a tongue. 
with any individuals of the inanimate world before, it is 
only because you have never bestowed proper attention 
upon them. that 
wakeful fancy, which nature bestows upon all her children} hands of one, with whem | learned more of mankind, and 
for this purpose, not a mountain rears its head, not a flow- My mistress was 
er unfolds its leaves, not a streamlet rolls alot 


If you have never conversed 
generous spirit, warming and strengthening the affections - 


and without being, at least for the time, amiable * But i 


For to him who looks abroad with was soon tated to change my service, and to pass into the 
to pity without ceasing to love them. 
going toa party, and | was employed to adjust some part 
other head-gear. In some sudden turn of the head, I ac- 
cidentally slipped out and fell upon the carpet. Couched 





g its glassy 
current, but he may discourse with it, as a familiar friend. 
You have desired to know my history. Hearken, and I 
will relate it. 

** My birth place was in England, at the manufactory of 
Messrs. Steel, Misery, & Co. 
istence at the same time with thousands of others, of the 
But | hardly caught a glimpse of ina pin-cushion, made in the form of a heart, where | 
light, before they shut me up iu a chest and transported found divers of my relations, all arranged in as regular 
me to this country. In this darksome prison | remained | "OWS @ General Benedict's brigade of artillery. From 
till through the instrumentality of one of the numerous re-_ this and other circumstances | surmised | was in the pos- 
tinue of folly and ostentation, | was released and elevat- | S¢8sion of one of that portion of the fair sex, styled old 
ed to the distinguished office of fastening the trimming on 
anew bonnet ofa young lady of fashion. 
earliest and dearest service, and I still look back to my 


_ou this soft bed, but half deafened with the incessant rat- 
“tle of the multitude of tongues around me, | remained till 
the next morning. Happily | was then diseovered,and to 


my great satisfaction by a lady, who carefully inserted me 


1 was there struck into ex- 


same size and shape 


maids. ! had frequently heard of them while in the ser 
vice of my former mistress, but never had an opportunity 
They 


were, indeed, a standing subject of derision among the 


This was my . 
of forming an acquaintance with their character. 
first mistress, with mournful satisfaction. It was in her 
service [learned to love my occupation, and first became witlings and coxcombs, who fluttered around ber ; but her 
. . ’ . . * . 
acquainted with the high, important, and peculiar destiny good sense and contempt for their pointless, unmeaning jar- 
of a pin. 
silence aud solitude of the night, which there were minds 


: P » chec ir sportive s: . : 
How many sighs have reached my earsinthe &°": acted as a check upon their sportive sallies while in 
her presence. Lwas so far influenced by what I casually 


overheard of their discourse, that | anticipated a very pre- 


But in atew days 


and hearts, who would have oflered wovlds, were worlds 
. "ise. tasteless. ary S ) >. 
confessions | ©!S¢, tasteless, and dreary sort of lite 


How 
and exclamations have | witnessed, which burst forth from) 
the heart in secret, and revealed passions, the strength and 


at their disposal, to have heard. many 


I was agreeably disappomted. found my new mistress 
one of the mosi easy, social, charitable, angelic beings in 
existence. To be sure, she was rather more precise and 
methodical in her habits, than would have beseemed a vo- 


but this love of precise- 


even existence of which were sedulously concealed from 
all eyes! Elow many times have | heard recited, in rela- 
' latile, rattling girt in her teens. 


tion to mysel!, that beautiful and passionate exclamation 
ness did not seem to me to rise trom any acquired littleness 


of Romeo, the sentiment if notthe language of which was 
of taste 
rience of how much more may be done by systematic ap- 


familiar to every one, who came within the sphere of my it appeared rather to arise from her own expe- 


Mistress’ attractions, 


~ Oh, that L were a glove upon that hand, 
© That L might touch that cheek. 


plication, than when the attention ts distracted by a varie- 

} ty of occupations. She was, too, rather inquisitive in her 

Indeed she was one, whom it was impossible to approach disposition, as was natural for one of her social turn.— 
; 


I could describe her, but why attempta!) Whatever event occurred in our neighbourhood, she was 
But then this informa- 


without interest. 
dry description of features. figure and complexion? How the first to be at the bottom of it 


‘leaden pinions 


‘have passed through every vicissitude of hfe 


‘it, by the oily 


tion was not obtained by any of those paltry, underhanded 
arts, sometimes resorted to, by cross-questioning sey yauts 
and acquaintances, by putting this whisper with that 
whisper, and comparing this look with that look. Nor 
was it by asueccession of impudent interrogations to the 
parties themselves; a mode of torture | have sometimes 
seen practised, and which is hardly less tolerable to a 
sengitive mind, than that devised by the holy fathers of 
the Inquisition to extort truth from stubborn heretics.— 
No! it was voluntarily communicated by those who 
were most interested in it. 
to the happiness of a neighbour? s'e hastened to share 
the pleasure with my mistress, for she could welcome the 
Was 
the oceurrence of a mourntul complexion? my mistress a 
gain was the first to whom the sufferer unbosomed hey 
grief; for she was always supplied with the best topics 
of consolation, and could apply them with the most detica 
1 had heard that ladies in her situation 


were ill-humoured and peevish, constantly subject to lassi- 


Did any thing Occur to add 


good fortune of another, as cordially as her own 


cy and force. 


tude of body and listlessness of mind 
The secret of this was, sh 
was never idle. She was always amply provided with the 
means of oceupation. Time, with her never moved op 
She was paying her round of visits a. 
mong the poor, to ascertain and relieve their wants, and to 
administer to themthe more salutary charity ofher coun 
She was visiting thesick, to bestow upon them those 
little attentions which contribute so much to their comfort 


But my mistress 
was ever active and cheerful 


sel. 


to sooth them with her sympathy, and to help them t 
fate that awaits 
In short, 
since my acquaintance with this lady, ! have learned to 


1ation to the 





submit with hope and resig 
allmortality, and that no murmurs will avert. 


doubt the truth, without ceasing to admire the beauty of 
that celebrated passage of our great poet, * which is a 
famiiiar in all our mouths as household words,”’ 

* Far happier isthe rose distill’d 

“Than that, which witherin’ the virgin thorn, 

“Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness.” 

For I nolonger look upon the condition of these votari: 
of Vesta as necessarily forlorn and comfortless. | rathe 
regard them as chosen favourites of nature, as ministering 
angels,exempted by heaven from the ordinary troubles 
of life, and commissioned to employ themselves in the 
But why 
be thus tediously particular in detailing my av 
ventures’ Suflice it tosay, that during my brief existence | 
I have per 


ennobling task of mitigating those of others. 
should 


formed all manner of offices that it is possible for a pint 
I have been the servant of the high and the low 
and I have witnessed how the baleful influence of the pas 


perform 


sions may convert all the enviable privileges of the one in 
to so many sources of misery ; and how cheerfulness an 
content rendered the hopeless and destitute condition ¢ 
the other comparatively happy. I have been careless 
tossed away by a beggar, who had not the means of 0! 
taining his next meal, because I was of no immediate 
vice to him; and | have been picked up again from t 
kennel, burnished and preserved with care, by the mise 
conversed with the cou 


ly master ofthousands. I have 
tier and the demagogue, the fop and the sloven ; thekna 
who slily filches your money from your pocket, and the 
mealy-mouthed gentleman, who smilingly cheats you 

words of flattery ; and | have perceived 
though apparently the reverse of each other, they are bi 
slightly diversified varieties of the same general characte 

[ have seen beauty rendering herself an object of co 

tempt by vanity and arrogance, and | have beheld hom 

liness and deformity winning the esteem and attention © 
all, by the charms of an amiable and unassuming disp 

sition. I have seen talents and genius forfeiting the bis 
prerogative of such rare endowments by too great 4 col 
fidence in their own unassisted powers, and medioeril) 
gradually and surely working its way into the posts ( 
honour and renown, by industry and perseverance. Thus 
in brief, you have the history of ny adventures, till I cam 
into your possession. My observations on yourself ma} 
by 
If it were possible for an inanimate thing hke me 


related to others, but cannot be communicated to yo 
to re 
mind men of their own faults, as easily as of those ot ot 
difieren' 


world should we live! Then should we find, indeed 


ers, how happy would it be for them! I. how 


brooks 





* Sermons in stoves, books io the runnir 


And good in every thing. 
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Lafayette amphitheatre.—Since the publication of our last 
number, We perceive that this establishment is advertised for 
sale, at public auction, on Monday next. We regret this cir- 
cumstance, because it is possible the purchaser may not be 
endowed with as much taste, enterprise, and liberality, as the 
present proprietor. Be that as it may, however, we shall conti 

gue our remarks upon the performances, andbestow our praise 
censure, as impartial justice shali direct. The great bene- 
fits which ancient Greece derived from her public games, (in 
which none but her own citizens were permitted to contend,) 
are well known to the reading world. It was the encourage- 
meot of these athletic exercises, by awarding prizes to the vic- 
tors, that rendered her armies invincible, and her fame un- 
limited. Equally intent on forming the bodies and minds ot 
yer youth, she introduced these exercises, and annexed the 
highest honours to them, in order to prepare the young men 
for the profession of arms, to confirm their health, to increase 
their strength, to inure them to fatigue, and to make them tn- 
trepid in battle. To effect each of these purposes, we know of 
no exercises superior to those now exhibited, every evening, 
atthe Lafayette amphitheatre. So well convinced were the 
weients of the civil and military benefits derived from these 
comes, and the mischiefs that would result from their disuse, 
that they took care to attach to them a dirine sanctity, which 
wassure to protect them trom neglect or protanation. They 

were consequently made a part of religion, and solemnly de- 
licated to the gods. The Olympic games, in particular, 
(which were supposed to have been originally instituted by 

Hercules, and which were revived by Corebus,) were sacred 
to Jupiter himself, the greatest of all their fabled deities, and 
were celebrated with more pomp and magnificence, amidst a 
greater concourse of spectators, attracted from all parts, than 
The greatest heroes of antiquity, including 





any of the rest. 
monarchs themseives, considered i more glorious to win a 
wreath of wild olive at Olympia, than to gain a golden crown 


y conquering in battle. We need not be surprised, then, 


that their most celebrated poets made these exercises the 

subject of their verses; nor that the most enthusiastic ardour 
nimated every Grecian to imitate the ancient heroes, and 

ike them to become signalized in these public contests. Pin 

jar has celebrated Hiero 1. king of Syracuse, for obtaining 
bree different prizes at the Olympic games; two in horse- 
ces, and one in a chariot-race. This was, perhaps, alluded 
in the following lines of Woodworth’'s Prize Address 


* There, the feet courser, with an eve of fame, 
“ Bold, like bis rider—and as proud of fame, 
* Impatient champ'd the bit, or paw" the ground, 

“* With ear erect to catch the trumpet’s sound 
“ Then, with a speed that mock'd the passing wind 
“Spurn’d the dull earth, and left the world behir 
And with him flew—erect upon his feet! 

* The bold equestrian, through the furious heat, 
© Reckiess o: danger—(such are Girecians stiil)— 
“ The rein submitted to the courser’s will, 

“ While at the target, with anerring art, 

“ The fearless rider threw the whizzing dart! 

© Or, with a harnessed pair of equal speed, 

“ Vaulted, with matecbless grace. from steed t 

“ While mingied sounds of wonder and applause 
“ Proclaim’d the deepest interest in lis cause ; 

* Till, past the goal, and claimant of the prize, 
“© When peals of acclamation pierced the shies.” 











steed 


The Greeks (says Rollin) thought nothing comparable to! 
he victory in these games. ‘They looked upon it as the per- 
ection of glory, and contended that mortals could desire no 
catthly blessing beyond it.” Cicero assures us, that, with | 
them, it was no less honourable than the consular dignity in 
tsoriginal splendour with the ancient Romans. In another 
place he says, to conquer at Olympia, was, in the estimation 
fthe Grecians, more great and glorious, than to receive the 
honour of a triumph at Rome. On this subject Horace speaks 
astill stronger terms. His language is, “‘ it exalts the victors 
hove human nature ; they are no longer men, but gods !*| 
Modern nations, by unanimous consent, seem to have cou 
sidered such public exercises unnecessary in a political point| 
fview, and only to be encouraged as a matter of amusement. | 
The policy or justice of such a decision, however, appears to! 
every questionable. Itis true, as we have said before, that 
the hunane inventor of gunpowder, by placing combatants at 
i more respectiul distance from each other, has rendered | 

muscular strength of less consequence in battle, than skill and 
ourage. Butitis equally trae, that the barbarous invention 
{bayonets has done much to obviate this objection. At all 
vents, itis still highly necessary that soldiers posse~s health, 
oth bodily and mental ; activity, in thought and action ; skill, 
uldress, and dexterity, particularly on horseback ; and above 
all, courage in danger, patience to endure privations, and 
trength to bear fatigue These indispensible qualifications 
'a soldier, (though perhaps inherent in some,) can, in most; 
astances, only be acquired and matured by practical exercise 
Were the Grecian games (as much improved as you please) 
otroduced, for instance, at our military academies, as an ex 
eriment, and honorary prizes awarded to the victors, there 





"can be little doubt that the utility of the scheme would soon 
be generally acknowledged ; and though neither the general 
nor the state governments might deem it a legitimate subject 
of legislation, yet still private and social muniticence might 
adoj-t the idea, and institute avn ample iund for the encourage 
ment of such exercises among citizens of all classes. As we 

have said before, such exercises are now only known in out 
circuses, where they are witnessed merely as amusement. But 
even there, when properly conducted, they may be rendered 
subservient to the most noble purposes, by exciting a spirit of 
emulation in our youth, which will prompt them never to sul 
fer themselves to be outdone in feats of strength, courage, 
and activity 





stage, whether viewed asa school of morality, or 





only as a place of refined entertainment. requires thata 
carclul eye be kept upon i, to prevent its degenerating 
into a strong-hold of guilty allurement. to the first light, 
we doubt none will consvler it; bat the whole object of 
dramatic criticism must be to preserve the second as pure 
and undefiled as the bright icicle glittering in the sun- 
beam. Considering the stage what we deem it should be, 
the mirror of good taste and politeness, our » hole object 
will be to point out where and how these requisites of the 


Much dis- 
to avoid falling mtothe ex- 


drama are either neglected or not understood. 
crimination is necessary 
tremes of bufioonery, and choosing that middle anexcep, 
tionable path which leads to emimence A tew remarks 
on the present state of the drama, and dramatic critics in 
our city, will serve to elucidate what it is our intention 
subsequently to pursue. The Park undoubtedly ranks 
first amongst the theatres of this country, both with re- 
gard to talent and the character of the performances ex- 
hibited; and yet, with few exceptions, its dramatic corps is 
even far below mediocrity. There is alack of talent in 
the stock performers of all grades, so that when a supe- 
rior actor breaks upon us under the influence ef a star, 
half the brightness of his genius ts lost amidst the dinmess 
of the satellites who mm vain endeavour even to glimmer 
through the obscurity of their faculties. The stage, re- 
garded as the pattern of manners, and the source whence 
spiing the more refined rudiments of polite deportment, 
should not be allowed to introduce any thing incompatible 
with these. For if it be once allowed, there is no saying 
where the evil may stop ; if it exist not, letus guard a- 
gainst its introduction, and if it has already grown upon 
us, the evil cannot be too soon eradicated ; because by the 
adinission of improprieties, we lose sight of our true aim, 
and promote the inculeation of sentiments opposite to the 


original intention of the theatre. We are frequently led to 


| behold infringements with a less scrutinizing eye, and 
| they become gradually incorporated with our ideas of 


what apperiains to the performance. 
“ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 
* Vet seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
“ We first ecdure. then pity, then embrace.” 


Our object shall henceforth be to designate how and 
where those requisites of pure taste in our drama are ne- 
glected, notby the performers only, but by the managers, 
in the pieces which they Lring forward. It is an erroneous 
idea, however, which supposes criticism to consist in an 
indiscriminate condemnation of every thing ; when just, it 
points out the beauties as well as the defects of a perform 
ance, and the strictest impartiality shall be our guide when 
met by a correspondent feeling. The theatre, indeed, 
has of late been allowed too loose a rein; too great a dis- 
regard has been paid by the managers to a proper choice 
The grand object appears to be making mo- 
The managersemblazon their crest with all manner 


of subjects 
ney 
of ummery, with the very sentimental motto of “put mo- 
ney in thy purse.” There is not sufficient attention paid 
to the cultivation ofa aice taste; their whole attention is 
directed towards accomplishing a profitable season. It 
cannot be denied that, occasionally, there is some exer 

tion made, but never with much risk We find, when the 

profitable stars ave off the boards, but a continued repeti- 
tion of tinselled representations, visions, cataracts, and a 
host of nonsense, quite appropriate to a circus, but de- 
grading to the walls which have borne testimony to the 

powers of Cooke, Kean, Boothe, Cooper and others.— 
Indeed we fear the manager will, when he shall have 
finished with his present speculation of burning Moscow, | 


enter into a conditional engagement with his majesty 


Tippoe Sultan, if he canturna penny by the arrangement 


— a = 
Chatham Theatre being again in operation, we shall, be 
| fore we say more respecting it, offer a testimony of undis- 
sembled regret for the loss of its late enterprising proprie- 
tor, Mr. Barrere. 
and subsequent prosperity 


To his exertions we owe its erection 
Undeterred by the difficul 
ties incident to an undertaking alike hazardous as costly 





he spared neither money nor pains to secure the credit o! 


“his house.” He succeeded—wealth was fast pouring in 
upou him, all his hopes were tending towards their con 


summation, when the stern hand of death came to snatch 





him from his harvest in the flower of his age, leaving a 


large circle of both private and public friends to deplore 


his loss. The theatre continues under the management! 
of Mr. Wallack, who will no doubt be industrious in sus- 


On Moi 


opened with the tragedy of Pizarro—the house was full 





taining his former reputation lay evening it re. 


and the smiles of beauty greeted the return of old ax 


quaintances. Some changes have taken place in the fe 


licities of some of them since their last appearance, and 


we therefore offer them our congratulations and best 


wishes for their connubial happiness 





Thirty dollars.—This sum is offered by the society for 
improving the character and usefulness of domestic ser 
vants, for the best original tractupon the moral and reli 
gious duties of servants. Candidates will forward their 
productions to J. D. Steele, Esq. of this city, prior to the 
tenth of June next. We highly applaud the generous 
plan adopted by this valuable institution, and earnestly 
recommend the numerous correspondents of the Mirror 
who are every way competent to contend for literary dis- 
tinction, to enter the list of the competitors We have 
not leisure at present to comment upon the atility of the 
society itself, and must therefore content ourselves with 
quoting the appeal of its venerable and amiable president, 
to writers: “itis not supposed," says he, “ that the small 


will 


be a sufficient inducement to engage the attention of com- 


premmam which the managers are enabled to offer 


petent minds; but when itis remembered that the objectis 


to ameliorate the moral condition of a class found inthe 





bosom of every family ; of fellow creatures heretofore to- 


tally neglected, and with whom our daily and hourly 


| comforts are identified, we cannot but believe, that in such 


a cause, benevolence will engage the pen of many an a 
ble and ready writer.’ Weshall be much mistaken, if the 
managers do not receive a valuable collection of well 


(written tracts 





Eden is 
budding on the borders of this city, and ere long will bloom 


Something new.—We understand that a little 
on all who have the good fortune to be within its gates 
A number of enterprising individuals have established an 
institution where every ove can follow the bent of incli 
jhation, where there are no temptations for vice, and where 
virtue and excellence have more allurements for their fol 
lowers, than wealth, luxury, ignorance, and wickedness 
All ave to labour, and the exertions of the whole, it is said 
will produce such a profit, that a// will bein a state of 
moderate independence '—We wish this novel euterprise 


every success 





{nother concert.—The directors of the Philharmoni 


society contemplate giving another public concert at the 








city hotel, on Thursday evening next, the thirteenth inst 
aavere — 
MARRIED. 
On Tuesday evening, the 14th imstant, by the Rev. Da 
Powers, Me. John Canfield, to Miss Mar, both natives o 


Ireland 


At Washington-Hall, on the ISth inst. by the Rev. Dy 
Powers, Vicar General of the Catholic church of New 
York, Charles Bernard Pasteur, Esq. Barrister at law, of 
Montreal, L. C. to Mrs. Anu Smitts, widow of Isaar 
Barnes of Santa Craz 

At Poughkeepsie, on the b2th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Reed 
Mr. Lucillus H. Mosely, to Miss Ambrosia Liizabeth 





daughter of the late Aaron Ly : 
On ‘Tuesday evening, 14th inst: by the Rev. Dr. Milugn 
to Miss Bliza Maria 


Bel!, bot! 


Mr. George W. Bunce 0! 
this city. 
On Thursday, 16th inst. the Rev. Daniel De Vinne, iw 


Miss Joanna Augusta Low, al} of this city 
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THE MINSTREL. 





Original. 





She Orphan. 


She asked no pity of the crowd, she stooped not to complaining 
Her grief was silent, deep, and proud, as if the world disdaining 
She wept not at her cruel fate, although her heart was breaking : 
She felt that she was desolate, nor saw one hope awaking. 


And yet she smiled when other eyes would idly rest upon her, 

But tho’ her face could wear disguise, ber soul was truth and bonour. 
And life was ebbing fast away, a life nut worth possessing, 

She felt the slow and sure decay, and hailed it asa blessing. 


The world contained no charm to bind a heart that loved it, never— 
One hope had gleamed across her mind, that bope had set for ever. 
Vet ‘midst the happy and the gay, she spoke with “joyous seeming,” 
While secret sorrow mocked the ray, that from her eye was beaming. 


Tt sparklea bright and cold as snow, which double light may render, 
When winter sun-beams o'er it throw a clear, but icy splendour. 

The tair, the beautiful, the good, could wake no warmer feeling, 
Her’s was the heart's drear solitude, the grief that tile was stealing. 


Tn vain the changing season. bring their offerings to her bowers 
The sweetest blossoms of the spring, and summer's loveliest flowers. 
The rose she ioved, unheeded bloomed, unmarked its beauty faded— 
Phe only star that e’er itlumed her patuway bere, was shaded. 


And many a month,a hectic glow, stern death’s anerring token, 
Sat on her cheek —bat tew could know the spirit that was broken 
She moved among the gay and proud, with high, yet gentle bearing ; 


Till she was missed from out the crowd, and sunk at last, despairing. | 


And now beneath the cypress t. ee, in silence she reposes, 

Too dark and sad her destiny, to rest neath bed of roses 

No flowers are planted on her grave, aud few her fate are weeping, 
The cypress branches only wave, to mark where she is sleeping. 


Oh sound aloft the maiden’s 


hsTELLE. 


Eloisa. 


w who trained the spirits fire, 


Oh murmur soft the maiden’s name who first awoke the lyre, 


Who breathed herown sweet numbers where the harp of feeling slept, 


THI roused from lethean slumbers it first then the wild-notes swept. 


Thou, Eloisa, taught me how to ply the muse's smile, 
From solitude thou sought me in thy youth's resistiess wile, 


Then sang so sweet of (riendship's chain, that lured by the soft theme. 
My heart responded to the stra, and echoed back thy dream. 


Ah who can tell the rapture felt when first poetic fire 
Did every nerve of feeling melt to dress the lingering tyre, 


Attuned to friendsbip's sweetest notes each cadence swelled above 
To spheres where heavenly music doats, and angels sing of love 
‘ 


I nursed the secret pleasure thus to shroud my being o'er, 


To breathe the wildest measure and my fancy’s Hights explore, 
To bind the chords of feeling with wild-fowers promiscuous flung, 


All nature's thoughts revealing, (hen in harmony L sung. 


1 love to trace the pleasures down inch ldhvou’s happy hours, 


I love to court the muse alone in Cupid's rosy bowers, 


T love, when sorrow shades my brow, and anguish fills my breast, 


1 love to string the silken bow that soothes my soul to rest, 


Oh sacred be each tear that flows to gem fair pity’s shrine, 


And bright be every hope that glows the youthful brow to twine, 
Oh sweet be friendship’s steady flame, and love's unequal fire, 
SEILa. 


Mut dear be Elvisa’s name who waked Seila’s lyre. 





Soaldier’s Leturn. 


What transports enliven his sorrow-worn heart, 

While gazing upon the blest scenes of his childhood 
Oft the tear trow his dark eye unbidde ao will start, 

At Leholding once more the dear cot by the wildwood 


Oft fond recollection recalls those blest hours, 


When the bright sun of happiness o'er him was shining 


The days that he passed ere he left these sweet bowers 
To win the green laure! that fame was entwining 

Hat peace spreads her wings o’er the land and the main, 
And his bosom no longer for glory is swelling ; 

Ruf war-worn and weary, he’s come to remain, 


And breathe his last sigh ‘neath the moss-cover'd dwelling. 
Epwiy. 


This Waving Curl. 
(An imitation. ) 
bhis waving curl of chesnut hair 
Did Mary’s hand bestow ; 
lk once adorned a brow more fair 
Than winter's mountain snow 
While gazing on this glossy ring, 
Which, Mary, once was thine, 
What fond reflections doth it bring 
To know thy heart is mine ? 








Like thee, McDonald, I have borne 
Youth’s gaudy visions all are gone, 

| 
The silent sigh, and gloomy thought, 
Through pleasure’s haunt I've often sought, 
Like thee to tears I'd oft resort ; I} 
All else my cure would profit nought, 
Upon this earth I’m lost, forgot, 


But ah! ‘tis mine, and your's the lot, 


Like thee, McDonald, ! have loved, | 
But ah! affection from me roved— 
‘Twas thus my sorrow did begin, 

For grief with me long since has been 
Like thee, oblivious shades I've sought, 
But ah ! a lesson it bas taught 

Hence I'll avoid those regions dark, 


Should then dull care assail me, Clarke, 


Zo Wielanv. | 
What few on earth, indeed, could bear ; | 
And I am left a prey to care. | 
My fainting spirits have depressed, 


And cherished hope within my breast. 


But tears will ne'er obey the call ; 





Except the dismai funeral pall. 


And truly stand like one forlorn ; 


To know that man was made to mourn 


Like thine, my love has been return’d ; | 
Alas! | was unjustly spurn’d ;— 
And well | know it ne'er will end; } 


On iron chain | ne'er could rend 


And melancholy’s drear abode ; ! 


Which bids me shun the dismal road 





Nor vainly ‘gainst my troubles rave ; 


With thee I'll seek the silent grave P. B. 


Dienope. 
Lady, from youth's first thoughtless hours" 
Thorns were entwin'd among my flowers 
And sorrow’s veil was often drawn, 
Across the rainbow hues of morn, 
And rapture’s pure extatic tear 
Was chased by some obtrusive fear 
Yet youth's elastic spirit still 
Would rise, unharm'd, trom every ill, 
And smiles and tears alternate shone, 
And hope would sing when joy had flown 
Ab, then, my fond, romantic youth, 
Had dreams of friendship, swerveless truth ; 
Devoted friendship, that would perish 
Ere wound the heart it vow'd to cherish; 
Scorning cold caution’s icy chill 
Through life unchang'd, unchanging still. , 
Lady, those were my dreams of youth, 
I will not tell thee of their truth ; 
Yet time, amidst each vain regret, 
Stole on, and found me trusting yet 
Nor can mistortune, falsehood, art, 
Banish affection from my heart! 
Gay flowers require the culturer’s toi! 
A smiling sky, a genial soil ; 
But the firm ever-green will grow 
’Midst winter's storms, on mountain snow 
It lives, perhaps, by all forgot, 
A native of the dreary spot! 
Thus, lady, ‘midst the storms of life 
Tn all its ills, in all its strife, 
Affection rooted in my heart, 
Can never from the soil depart ; 
My friendship, then, shall ever be 
A fadeless ever-green for thee 


An Actor. 


|, An actor, “ rough studied,” went on for the smart 


| 
| 


| 


Earl of Gloster, in Shakspeare’s King Lear: 
All went pretty well, till the prince, with a start, 


For Gloster requested the audience to hear 


Waren. Him read, from the prompt-book, the rest of his part ' 


Istpona 


On Returning Wome. 


I came—but o’er the summer scene, 
Where once I walk’d in happiness, 
Time—years had flung a milder beam, 
But strange each thing, the deep blue stream 
Wore still to me a stranger dress. 
1 came—but every one had gone, 
Those whom in youth | held most dear 
Had slowly, sadly, one by one, 
Gone down into an early tomb, 
Or roved in climes far, far from here 
1 came—but not the glist’ning eye, 
Of early friend, in welcome woke ; 
The scene was glad—the summer sky 
Still glow’d the same, and from on high 
The self-same glorious sunbeams broke 
I came—but not to me the light 
Shone out as it was wont to do; 
The forest green, the wavelet bright— 
The opening dawn, the-closing night, 
Were heavier to my anxious view. 
I came—the one | loved—the one 
Who wound around my boyish dream 
Of life—now calmly look'd upon, 
And never spoke to me alone ; 
Even she was like the changing stream 
I came—i wept—I wish'd to die, 
For every thought of life was wo ; 
I look'd upon the clear blue sky, 
The lowly vale, the mountain high, 
And cursed them all for shining so 
I came—I went —and sought to fling 
Each bitter thought in changing scence 
I rush’d on dissipation’s wing— 
Intemperance no balm could bring, 
To rid me of my tev’rish dream. 
I came—I went—I wander o’er 
The earth in utterness of wo, 
Without a soothing friend to pour 
A note of that forgotten lore 
Which thrill’d my soul so long ago. West-pors 





To Latelle. 
Cast thy mantle, lady bright, 
From thy neck of purest white ; 
Let the rose and lily bloom, 
Where now waves the gaudy plume 
From that moonlit brow divine, 
Brush those flowing curls of thine 
Breathe thy strains upon the wire 


Maiden, with the golden lyre 


Fair Estelle the muse attends, 
With her sweetest measure ; 
Sun-shine on the mind descend 
When she sings of pleasure 
Like the dew that summer flings 
On the buds and flowers, 
Beams the eye whene’er she sings 
In those cheerful hours. 
Then, maiden, with the golden lyre 
Breathe thy joy upon the wire. 
e*eeoeeceeeetanee ee # 
Lady, when the pangs of sorrow 
Shoot across thy burning brain, 
From thy glowing thoughts I borros 
Pleasure, mingled with the pain 
In each line can I discover, 
Like a sun-beam ‘mid the storm 
A celestial pinion hover 
O’er thy slender, sylph-like form 
Thou art the guardian angel's care 
It is her wing that lingers there 
Then, maiden, with the golden lyre 
Breathe thy grief upon the wire GeEore 
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